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THOMAS CORNEILLE'S RE-WORKING OF MOLIERE'S 

DON JUAN 



In his very thoroughgoing work, La Legende de Don Juan — son 
evolution dans la literature des origines au romantisme, 1 Georges 
Gendarme de BeVotte devotes considerable space to Moliere's Don 
Juan ou le Festin de Pierre, and to the Don Juan plays which preceded 
and followed it. Of those which followed Moliere, the first play to 
be mentioned is the Festin de Pierre of Thomas Corneille. In some 
three or four rather sketchy pages, Gendarme de BeVotte points out 
the principal alterations introduced by Corneille into the Moliere 
version, and the difference in tone which pervades the two plays. 
It would seem, however, that he might well have elaborated on some 
of these points and that he might have attempted to drive them home 
by the quotation of parallels from the two works; and perhaps it may 
not be amiss to try to fill in this gap, especially since there are a few 
matters of technique and detail which Gendarme de BeVotte does not 
consider at all in his study. The object of this present paper will be 
to bring the Don Juan of Moliere and the Festin de Pierre of Thomas 
Corneille into closer juxtaposition than has hitherto been done. 

On February 15, 1665, Molidre's Don Juan ou le Festin de Pierre 
was presented, for the first time, at the Theatre du Palais-Royal; 
the play was in five acts and in prose, and was called by its author a 
comedy, despite the fact that it concludes with the death of the 
central figure. The presentation of Don Juan aroused a storm of 
protest, as had that of Tartuffe before it, the author being accused of 
rank impiety. The comedy was attacked with especial bitterness in 
the Observations sur une comedie de Moliere intitulee le "Festin de 
Pierre" (1665), the author of which concealed his identity in the 
various editions either under the initials B.A.S.D.R. or under the 

i Paris, Hachette, 1906. This work was crowned by the French Academy, and has 
since been reprinted in abridged form, with an additional second volume in which the 
study is carried down to our own day (Paris, 1911). 
[Modern Philology, November, 1921) 163 
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pseudonym of B. A. sieur de Rochemont. This writer 1 says, among 
other things: 

The Emperor Augustus put to death a buffoon who had made sport of 
Jupiter, and he forbade women to attend plays that were far more modest 
than those of Moliere. Moreover, Theodosian condemned to death by 
wild beasts comedians who derided sacred ceremonies in plays which did not 
even remotely approach the Festin de Pierre in violence. 2 

He cannot refrain, continues the writer, from expressing his astonish- 
ment that the king and queen should prove so indifferent in the 
whole matter. Nevertheless, Moliere had his defenders, who main- 
tained that Don Juan had been thus warmly attacked simply because 
it was the work of the author of Tartuffe, that plays on the same 
subject were produced in Spain and in Italy, with the knowledge and 
consent of the Inquisition, and that the Italian players and even the 
' ' theatre f rangais ' ' had done as much in Paris. The king was sensible 
to the claims of these latter and to the genius of Moliere, to whom he 
gave the title of "comeMien du roi." However, Don Juan was not 
to the taste of seventeenth-century French audiences; it was pro- 
duced only fifteen times, and was then removed from the stage, for the 
time being, in the form in which it had left the pen of Moliere. 3 

In 1673, the year of the death of Moliere, Don Juan was recast 
by Thomas Corneille into a five-act comedy in alexandrines, the 
main title of Moliere's play being suppressed and replaced by its 
sub-title, Le Festin de Pierre; the drama was successfully staged, four 
years later, at the theatre of the rue Guen6gaud. AimeVMartin 
tells us that Corneille made this remodelling at the request of Moliere's 
widow and that the alexandrine version of the play was produced thir- 
teen times. In his "Avis" to the Festin de Pierre, Corneille says 
simply that it was at the solicitation of friends that he undertook 
the revision, and that he had done so in order to allay the outburst 

1 For the authorship of this pamphlet, cf. Gendarme de Bevotte, op. cit., pp. 144-46, 
and R. Allier, La Cabale des divots (Paris: Armand Colin, 1902), p. 402. The former, 
starting from the generally accepted conclusion of M. Ch.-L. Livet (" ProblSmes molieres- 
ques," Moniteur Unitersel, March 14, 1878) that the author was the well-known Jansenist, 
Barbier d'Aucour, formulates the opinion that the Observations were the work of another 
Jansenist, Pierre Roulle; Allier, on the other hand, is convinced that the author is not 
a Jansenist at all, but either a Jesuit or a friend of the " Compagnle de Jesus." 

* The translation is the present writer's own, made from the text reprinted by 
L. Aime-Martin in his Moliere edition, Paris, 1824. 

• The play was "revived" on the stage of the Theatre National de 1'OdSon on 
November 17, 1841. 
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of criticism to which Don Juan had given rise. He followed the 
original very closely, he tells us (and as we shall soon have occasion 
to see for ourselves), save that he took a few liberties with the third 
and fifth acts. These alterations, which we shall consider here, are 
of three kinds: first, those which were forced upon Corneille by 
the mere fact that he was converting a prose comedy into a drama in 
alexandrines; second, those which he expressly introduced for the 
purpose of moderating the tone of the original; and third, those 
which were effected for reasons of style or technique. 1 

Let us first, however, cast a glance at the dramatis personae. We 
at once observe that Corneille retains almost intact the cast of 
Moliere. The only changes to be noted are these: Corneille sup- 
presses the pauper (Francisque), one of the three valets of Don Juan 
(Ragotin), and the veiled specter of Act V; on the other hand, he 
introduces three female characters who do not appear in Moliere, 
and who are responsible for the alterations in the third and fifth 
acts — a country damsel (L6onor), her aunt (Therdse), and her 
"nourrice" (Pascale). 

When we arrive at a consideration of the text of the two plays, 
we soon perceive that Corneille's verse sounds exceedingly stilted 
and "mouthy" when compared with Moliere's vigorous prose, and 
that the best passages in the former are those which correspond 
almost word for word with the latter. This is particularly true of 
the speeches which issue from the mouth of Sganarelle, Don Juan's 
unwillingly faithful squire. Compare these two passages from the 
very first scene: 

Sganarelle: J'ai peur qu'elle ne soit mal payee de son amour, que son 
voyage en cette ville ne produise peu de fruit, et que vous n'eussiez autant 
gagne 1 a ne bouger de IS, [Don Juan]. 

Sganarelle: 

.... mais tout voyage cotite; 
Et j'ai peur, s'il te faut expliquer mon souci, 
Qu'on l'indemnise mal des frais de celui-ci 

[Festin de Pierre]. 

This last verse, with its clumsy circumlocution, is undoubtedly 
much weaker than the blunt asseveration of Moliere's Sganarelle. 

» In the following discussion, MoliSre's play will regularly be referred to as Don 
Juan, and that of Corneille as Festin de Pierre. 
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A little farther in the same scene, we encounter a passage which 
undergoes similar weakening in the hands of Corneille. We read : 

Sganarelle: Tu vois en Don Juan, mon mattre, le plus grand scelerat que 
la terre ait jamais port!, un enrage^ un chien, un diable, un herltique qui ne 
croit ni saint, ni Dieu, ni loup-garou, qui passe cette vie en veritable bite 
brute, un pourceau d'Epicure, un vrai Sardanapale .... [Don Juan], 
Sganarelle: 

Que c'est un endurci, dans la fange plong£, 
Un chien, un herltique, un turc, un enrage^ 
Qu'il n'a ni foi, ni loi; . . . . 



II est ce qu'on appelle un pourceau d'Epicure 

[Festin de Pierre], 

Finally, we can gain a good insight into Corneille's method by 
examining the concluding line of Act IV, scene 15, of the Festin de 
Pierre, which reads: 

Ah, pauvre Sganarelle, ou te cacheras-tu ? 

If we look at Don Juan (Act IV, scene 11), we shall see that the line 
occurs here in the very same form. In other words, what happens 
is that Moliere, in reality always the poet, cannot help writing a sort 
of rhythmic prose, which occasionally, as here, falls into the mold of 
the alexandrine, and that Corneille is quick to take advantage of this 
fact by preserving such lines in their integrity. 

Let us now consider a few of the alterations effected by Corneille 
for the purpose of moderating the tone of the original. In the 
third scene of Act I, we find the following passage : 

Done Elvire: mais sache que ton crime ne demeurera pas impuni, et que 
le mime ciel dont tu te joues me saura venger de ta perfidie. 

Don Juan: Sganarelle, le ciel! 

Sganarelle: Vraiment, oui. Nous nous moquons bien de cela, nous autres 
[Don Juan]. 

This was far too strong for Corneille, who omits the last thunder- 
bolt. 

Done Elvire: 

Et que ce meme ciel, dont tu t'oses railler, 
A me venger de toi voudra bien travailler. 
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Sganarelle (bas): 

Se peut-il qu'il rdsiste, et que rien ne l'6tonne ? 

Monsieur 

Don Juan: 

De faussete' je vois qu'on me soupconne 

[Festin de Pierre]. 

Two slight changes, in the direction of refinement, may be noted 
here. That they are improvements is more than questionable. 
In scene 2 of Act II, Don Juan says to Charlotte: "Que je voie un 
peu vos dents, je vous prie. Ah! qu'elles sont amoureuses, et ces 
levres app6tissantes." Of this Corneille makes the following: 

. . . . Et vos dents ? II n'est rien si parfait. 
Ces levres ont surtout un vermeil que j 'admire. 

Again, in Act IV, scene 1, Moliere makes Don Juan say to Sganarelle: 
"Ecoute. Si tu m'importunes davantage de tes sottes moralites 
....," whereas Corneille puts into his mouth the weakened 
expression: 

Ecoute. S'il t'echappe un seul mot davantage 
Sur tes moralites 

Of all the many modifications of a similar nature that Corneille 
introduced into his version of Moliere's play, three stand out with 
particular prominence, and it is to these that we may now turn our 
attention. The first scene of Act III, in which Moliere puts into 
Don Juan's mouth the celebrated diatribe against physicians and 
which Corneille takes over virtually intact, contains the well-known 
cross-examination of Don Juan by Sganarelle which confirmed the 
opinion that the "com^dien du roi" was an atheist and which par- 
ticularly aroused the spleen of the sieur de Rochemont, to whose 
Observations we have already had occasion to refer. The passage 
in question reads: 

Sganarelle: Je veux savoir un peu vos pensees. Est-il possible que vous 
ne croyez point du tout au ciel? — Don Juan: Laissons cela. — Sganarelle: 
C'est-a-dire que non. Et a l'enfer? — Don Juan: Eh! — Sganarelle: Tout 
de mime. Et au diable, s'il vous plait ? — Don Juan: Oui, oui. — Sganarelle: 
Aussipeu. Ne croyez-vous point a. l'autre vie ? — Don Juan: Ah! Ah! Ah! — 
Sganarelle: Voila un homme que j'aurai bien de la peine k convertir. Et 
dites-moi un peu, le moine bourru, qu'en croyez-vous, eh? — Don Juan: 
La peste soit du fat! — Sganarelle: Mais encore faut-il croire quelque chose 
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dans le monde. Qu'est-ce done que vous croyez ? — Don Juan: Ce que je 
crois ? — Sganarelle: Oui. — Don Juan: Je crois que deux et deux sont quatre, 
Sganarelle, et que quatre et quatre sont huit. — Sganarelle: La belle croyance 
et les beaux articles de foi que voila! Votre religion, a ce que je vois, est 
done l'arithm4tique ? 

It would seem highly likely that Don Juan is here the mouthpiece 
of Moliere himself; the mere fact, as has frequently been pointed 
out, that Sganarelle, the valet, is the champion of tradition would 
indicate that it is not the latter who is voicing Moliere's views. 
Be that as it may, Don Juan's reduction of religion to the elements 
of mathematics would certainly not be calculated to please the ears 
of hearers accustomed to the sermons of a Bossuet and a Bourdaloue. 
We can well imagine with what amazement and anger the foregoing 
dialogue must have been received, and it is not at all surprising 
that many Moliere editions print only an abbreviated variant scene 
in which Don Juan nips in the bud, by the threat of a blow of the fist, 
all of Sganarelle's questionings. And the reason is clear for the 
abbreviated version that Corneille offered the courtiers of the Grand 
Monarque — a version that might pass almost unnoticed. 

Sganarelle: 

Que croyez-vous ? 



Don Juan: 
Sganarelle: 

Don Juan: 
Sganarelle: 
Don Juan: 
Sganarelle: 



Je crois ce qu'U faut que je croie. 

Bon. Parlons doucement et sans nous echauffer. 
Le ciel 



Laissons cela. 

C'est fort bien dit. L'enfer. 

Laissons cela, te dis-je. 



II n'est pas n6cessaire 

De vous expliquer mieux: votre reponse est claire 

[Festin de Pierre]. 

Of course, one can infer almost anything one pleases from this 
"r6ponse claire" of Don Juan; indeed, one might almost credit him 
with pure ultramontanism as a result of his statement that he 
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believes "what it is necessary for him to believe." In any event, 
Corneille here succeeds in his purpose of rendering Don Juan more 
palatable to the stage public of the day, though scarcely to the 
advantage of Moliere's original. 

The second scene of Act III of Don Juan likewise offended the 
ears and the consciences of Moliere's audiences. In this scene, 
Don Juan and Sganarelle encounter the pauper, Francisque, who 
begs an alms. The following dialogue ensues between Don Juan 
and Francisque: 

Don Juan: Quel est ton occupation ? — Le Pauvre: De prier le ciel tout 
le jour pour la prosperite' des gens qui me donnent quelque chose. — Don Juan: 
II ne se peut done pas que tu ne sois bien a ton aise? — Le Pauvre: Helas! 
Monsieur, je suis dans la plus grande neressite - du monde. — Don Juan: Tu te 
moques; un homme qui prie le ciel tout le jour ne peut pas manquer d'etre 
bien de ses affaires. 

After vainly attempting to bribe the pious pauper into uttering an 
oath, Don Juan gives him a louis d'or, "pour l'amour de l'humaniteV' 
and rushes off to the assistance of someone who is being beset by 
three ruffians. 

This scene of mocking raillery was too harsh for the age. Here, 
again, it appears probable that it is Moliere himself who speaks from 
the mouth of Don Juan, whom he makes the trumpet of his own 
philosophy of epicurean Pyrrhonism. Corneille avoids the difficulties 
presented by the scene just cited by simply ignoring it completely 
and by substituting for it three scenes of his own invention (Act III, 
scenes 2, 3, and 4) ; in the first, Don Juan cajoles L6onor, an innocent 
country miss of fourteen, into promising to become his wife; in the 
second, Sganarelle, in the disguise of a physician, prescribes a remedy 
for the asthma of Th6rese, the aunt of L6onor, thus distracting her 
attention while Don Juan fixes a rendezvous with his latest conquest; 
and in the last, Sganarelle again avails himself of the opportunity 
of taking Don Juan to task for his polygamous proclivities and 
for his duplicity toward the sex, but, as usual, his words pass un- 
heeded. And only at this point in Corneille's play does Don Juan 
become aware of the me!6e in the course of which Don Carlos is 
being hard pressed by three scoundrels; he rushes off to the assistance 
of the sorely beset Don, leaving Sganarelle determined to protect 
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his skin as best he may. This altered version of Corneille's, though 
it adds another unedifying episode to a play that was already suffi- 
ciently unpalatable, would naturally not prove so offensive to the 
taste of the audience, inasmuch as it adheres strictly to the Don 
Juan tradition and only makes him commit another act that is of a 
piece with his entire character. In a word, seduction, which belongs 
to the traditional Don Juan r61e, was, at the court of the "roi soleil," 
a far less heinous crime than blasphemy. 

Before examining the last important revision of the kind we have 
thus far been considering, we may cite two passages in which 
Corneille's effort to tack the moral to the Don Juan fable is very 
apparent. In scene 11 of Don Juan we read: 

Don Juan (se mettant a table) : Sganarelle, il faut songer a s'amender, 
pourtant. — Sganarelle: Oui-da. — Don Juan: Oui, ma, foi, il faut s'amender. 
Encore vingt ou trente ans de cette vie-ci, et puis nous songerons a nous. — 
Sganarelle: Oh! — Don Juan: Qu'en dis-tu? — Sganarelle: Rien. Voila 
le souper. 

Corneille was not satisfied with this easy acquiescence on the 
part of the valet, whom, as ever, he makes the "advocatus Dei." 
The version in the Festin de Pierre runs as follows: 

Don Juan: 

Va, va, je vais bient6t songer a m'amender. 
Sganarelle: 

Ma foi! n'en riez point; rien n'est si n^cessaire 

Que de se convertir. 
Don Juan: 

C'est ce que je veux faire. 

Encor vingt ou trente ans des plaisirs les plus doux, 

Toujours en joie, et puis nous penserons a nous. 
Sganarelle: 

Voila des libertins l'ordinaire language; 

Mais la mort 

Don Juan: 

Hem? 
Sganarelle: 

Qu'on serve. Ah! bon! monsieur, courage! 

Grande chfere, tandis que nous nous portons bien. 

The final scene of Act IV is padded a bit by Corneille, for the same 
purpose. Thus, whereas Moliere makes the statue speak only once, 
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to invite Don Juan to dine with him, Corneille puts into his mouth 
two platitudes. We read : 

La Statue du Commandeur: 

C'en est assez, je suis content de ton repas. 

Le temps fuit, la mort vient, et tu n'y penses pas. 
Don Juan: 

Ces avertissements me sont peu necessaires. 

Chantons; une autre fois nous parlerons d'affaires. 
La Statue: 

Peut-etre une autre fois tu le voudras trop tard. 

We have now arrived at the last and crucial act of the play. 
Corneille takes considerable liberty with this act. In the first scene, 
he introduces two additions: (1) he makes Don Juan pretend to be 
preparing to enter a monastery in expiation of the sins of his youth; 
and (2) he makes Don Luis express his gratitude for his son's 
repentance by offering to pay all his debts. Scene 2 is essentially 
the same in both, save that allusions to the two additions just men- 
tioned occur in Corneille, and that the latter considerably shortens 
Sganarelle's endless Baralipton syllogism that brings the scene to a 
close. Don Juan's violent expose of the hypocrisy that reigns at 
court and the use of the cloth as a cloak for secret acts of wanton- 
ness (one thinks, perforce, of the digression in Milton's Lycidas, 
written some thirty years before Don Juan) is retained almost in its 
integrity by Corneille. But, "en revanche," Corneille changes the 
final scenes of the play practically at will. The encounter of Don 
Carlos and Don Juan, in which the latter practices, for the first time, 
the hypocrisy he has determined henceforth to employ is, appar- 
ently, too much for Corneille, with its frequent invocations of 
Heaven; in its place, Corneille substitutes the meeting of Don Juan 
with Leonor, who comes accompanied by her nurse, Pascale, and 
who is on the point of yielding to the ravisher's solicitations when 
the statue of the Commander intervenes. Moliere's veiled female 
specter, which warns Don Juan to depart before it is too late and 
then metamorphoses itself into a representation of Father Time, is 
omitted by Corneille. And finally, Corneille lengthens somewhat the 
"Thou art the man" speech of the statue with which the play is 
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virtually brought to its close. In Moli&re, the statue of the Com- 
mander utters the following words: "Don Juan, l'endurcissement 
au p^che" traine une mort funeste, et les graces du ciel que 1'on 
renvoie ouvrent un chemin a la foudre." Whereupon Don Juan 
pays the price for all his violations of the moral law: "Un feu 
invisible me brule," he exclaims, "je n'en puis plus, et tout mon 
corps devient un brasier ardent." In the Festin de Pierre, the 
statue utters these words : 

Je t'ai dit, des tantot, que tu ne songeais pas 
Que la mort chaque jour s'avancait a grands pas. 
Au lieu d'y r^ftechir, tu retournes au crime, 
Et t'ouvres a toute heure abime sur abime. 
Apres avoir en vain si longtemps attendu, 
Le ciel se lasse: prends, voila ce qu'il t'est du. 

And Don Juan is swallowed up into the earth, without having been 
able to repent; for this is clearly the significance of his final words 
in the Festin de Pierre: 

Je brule, et c'est trop tard que mon ame interdite .... 
Ciel! 

It is plain that Moliere, in making Don Juan the victim of his 
own crimes, is really pandering to the tastes of his public, which his 
play had already more than outraged. Proof positive of this fact is 
furnished by the words of Sgnarelle which bring the drama to its 
termination : x 

Voila, par sa mort, un chacun satisfait. Ciel offense^ lois voilees, filles 
seauites, families dishonorers, parents outrages, femmes mises a mal, maris 
pousses a bout, tout le monde est content. II n'y a que moi de malheureux, qui, 
aprSs tant d'annees de service, n'ai point d'autre recompense que de voir a 
mes yeux I'impi6t6 de mon maltre punie par le plus epouvantable chatiment 
du monde. 

i In the editions of 1683 and 1694, this speech of Sganarelle begins with the exclama- 
tion: "Ah! mes gages, mes gages," and ends with the words "Mes gages" uttered three 
times after the word "malheureux," at which point the speech in the variant form termi- 
nates. It is these words that Edmond Rostand uses in the prologue to his last completed 
play, La Derni&re Nuit de Don Juan, published for the first time in its full form in the 
Illustration (Paris) for February 5, 1921; the prologue had been printed, by special per- 
mission, in Comoedia (Paris) of the preceding day. 
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Corneille was not slow to grasp the evasiveness of this conclusion, 
and, consequently, he closes with a moral: 

Sganarelle: 

.... II est englouti! Je cours me rendre hermite. 
L'exemple est 6tonnant pour tous les scelerats, 
Malheur a qui le voit et n'en profite pas! 

Before bringing our study to a close, we may consider a few of 
the remaining differences noticeable in the two versions, differences 
introduced by Corneille for purposes other than those which have 
already been discussed. The stylistic changes are frequent, and 
very rarely to Corneille's advantage. In the first scene of Act II, 
for instance, Corneille retains more than faithfully the patois spoken 
by Pierrot and Charlotte, often giving a slight turn to the dialectical 
expressions used by Moliere. Thus, Moliere's "stapandant" (for 
"cependant") becomes, in the Festin de Pierre, "stanpandant." 
In Don Juan, we find Pierrot saying : " Je te dis toujou la m&ne chose 
parce que c'est toujou la m&ne chose; et si ce n'6tait pas toujou la 
meme chose, je ne te dirai pas toujou la meme chose." This excellent 
bit of rustic simplicity of phraseology is changed, to its detriment, in 
the Festin de P.erre, where we read: 
Pierrot: 

Si j'te la dis toujou, c'est toi qu'en es la cause; 

Et si tu me faisais queuque fouas autrement, 

J'te diras autre chose. 

The third act of Don Juan is freely rearranged by Corneille. 
The third scene, in which the debtor, M. Dimanche, appears to 
dun Don Juan, is placed, in the Festin de Pierre, after, and not 
before, the appearance of Don Luis, the father of Don Juan. 
Corneille is forced to improvise some lines of his own (scene 11) 
between the departure of M. Dimanche and the arrival of Done 
Elvire, who comes on unannounced. Moliere, on the other hand, 
announces (scene 8) the arrival of a veiled lady (Done Elvire). 
Finally, Corneille makes more apparent the connection between the 
scene in which Don Luis hurls his objurgations at Don Juan and that 
which follows. In Don Juan, we read : "Mais sache, fils indigne, que 
la tendresse paternelle est pouss^e a bout par tes actions; que je 
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saurai .... prevenir sur toi le courroux du ciel, et laver par ta 
punition la honte de t'avoir fait nattre. (Scene 7 — Don Juan, 
Sganarelle.) Don Juan (adressant encore la parole a son pere, 
quoiqu'il soit sorti) : Eh ! mourez le plus tot que vous pourrez, c'est le 
mieux que vous puissiez faire." In the Festin de Pierre, the version 
reads : 

Don Luis: 

C'est trop! Si jusqu'ici dans mon coeur, malgre' moi, 

La tendresse de pere a combattu pour toi, 

Je Vetouffe; aussi Men, il est temps que .... 

Je previenne du ciel les justes chatiments; 

J' en mourrai, mais je dois mon bras a sa colere 

[scene 6 — Don Jutn, Sganarelle]. 
Don Juan: 

Mourez quand vous voudrez, il ne m'importe guere. 

Finally, in the last scene of Act IV, Corneille makes the statue of 
the Commander invite Don Juan to dine in the tomb of the former 
the same evening, whereas the Commander, in Moliere, says: "Je 
vous invite a venir demain souper avec moi." The reason for this 
change is clear. In Don Juan, Moliere disregards the three unities 
completely; each act takes place in a different setting, the time that 
elapses is certainly more than twenty-four hours, and the plot is 
hardly unified. Corneille, on the other hand, tries as far as possible 
to make the play conform to the three unities. 

We have had, by now, more than sufficient opportunity to 
observe the closeness with which Corneille follows the text of the 
original. I wish to give one final parallel from the two plays, in 
order that we may be able to visualize this phenomenon by way of 
conclusion. In the sixth scene of Act III of Don Juan, we read: 

Sganarelle: Seigneur Commandeur, mon maltre, Don Juan, vous demande 
si vous voulez lui faire l'honneur de venir souper avec lui. (La statue baisse 
la t6te.) Ah!— Don Juan: Qu'est-cef Qu'as-tu? Dis done. Veux-tu 
parler ? 
In the Festin de Pierre, the same passage runs: 

Sganarelle: 

.... Monsieur le Commandeur, 
Don Juan voudrait bien avoir chez lui l'honneur 
De vous faire un regal. Y viendrez-vous ? 
(La statue baisse la t§te, et Sganarelle, tombant sur les genoux, s'6crie: 
"Al'aide:) 
Don Juan: 

Qu'est-ce f Qu'as-tu f Dis done. 
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According to Gendarme de BeVotte, Corneille's emasculated version 
of Moliere's play "fit fortune"; nevertheless, it did not long retain 
its popularity, and today the "administration" of the Com^die- 
Frangaise deems it wise to leave Don Juan unproduced rather than to 
offer the public a milk-and-watery variant of the play which, perhaps 
more than any one other of his plays, is the document of Moliere's 
ironic philosophy. 1 

Aaron Schaffer 
University of Texas 

1 Sincerest thanks are due Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, of The Johns Hopkins 
University, for suggestions offered during the preparation of this paper. 



